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ABSTRACT 



Recognizing that cross-national information and analysis can 
contribute to the improvement of policy development related to quality early 
childhood education and care (ECEC) , the Education Committee of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) launched the 
Thematic Review of Early Childhood Education and Care Policy in 1998. Twelve 
countries participated in the review: Australia, Belgium, the Czech Republic, 
Denmark, Finland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. This publication provides a 
comparative review and analysis of ECEC policy in all 12 participating 
countries, with policy lessons for OECD member countries. Using the 
information collected in the background reports, country notes, review 
visits, and expert meetings, this comparative report documents the range of 
existing ECEC policies and provisions cross -nationally and draws out common 
themes and issues for comparative analysis. Rather than comparing or ranking 
countries, the report analyzes the nature of and reasons for similarities and 
differences in policy approaches across participating countries, and 
identifies some of the possible implications of the analysis for 
policymakers. Following the introductory chapter, chapter 2 discusses the 
main demographic, economic, political, and social trends and issues that have 
shaped the development of current ECEC policy. Chapter 3 explores the main 
policy developments and issues concerning ECEC that have emerged throughout 
the review and highlights innovative approaches to address policymakers' 
concerns. Chapter 4 identifies the major policy lessons from the review, 
focusing on eight key elements of successful ECEC policy, such as a strong 
and equal partnership with the education system and a participatory approach 
to quality improvement and assurance. The report concludes with a discussion 
of key policy challenges and directions for the future. Six appendices 
include an overview of the ECEC systems found in each of the 12 participating 
countries, statistical tables, questions guiding preparation of the 
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Foreword 



In 1998, OECD’s Education Committee launched a Thematic R eview of Early Childhood Education and Care 
Policy, with the goal of providing cross-national information and analysis to improve policy making in 
early childhood education and care in all OECD countries. Twelve countries volunteered to participate in 
the project: Australia, Belgium (Flemish and French Communities), the Czech Republic, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United States. The 
main impetus for the project was the 1996 Education Ministerial meeting on Making Lifelong Learning a 
Reality for All. In their communique, the Ministers assigned a high priority to the aim of improving access 
to, and quality of, early childhood education in partnership with families. It was significant that the Min- 
isters recognised the importance of strengthening the foundations of lifelong learning starting in the 
early childhood years, for it paved the way for this ground-breaking project. This is the most extensive 
cross-national study of early childhood education and care conducted within the Organisation. The focus 
on early childhood as a policy priority was reinforced at the 2001 Educational Ministerial meeting on 
Investing in Competencies for All. 

The Thematic Review has taken a broad and holistic approach to studying children’s early develop- 
ment and learning. Within a lifelong learning framework, the study has been concerned with all 
educational and care arrangements for children under compulsory school age, regardless of setting, 
funding, opening hours, or programme content. In addition, the review has examined links with family 
support, health, employment, and social integration policy domains. Recognising the growing consensus 
in the field, the review has treated care and education as inseparable and necessary parts of quality pro- 
vision. The use of the term “early childhood education and care” supports this integrated and coherent 
approach to the field. Over the past two years, the project has documented the range of policy 
approaches to early childhood education and care, analysed major policy issues and concerns, pro- 
posed feasible policy suggestions suited to different contexts, and highlighted particularly innovative 
policies and practices. In addition, it has identified the types of data and instruments needed to support 
policy making and development. These cross-national analyses have informed decision makers of the 
various policy options for improving quality and access to early childhood education and care. 

The review has produced several outputs in addition to this comparative volume. Guided by a com- 
mon framework, each of the participating countries produced a national Background Report which 
provides an overview of the country context, early childhood policy and provision, and key policy con- 
cerns. After studying the Background Report, a team of OECD Secretariat members and international 
experts conducted a country visit to meet with major stakeholder groups and to observe a range of early 
childhood provision. The team visits formed the basis of Country Notes summarising the reviewers’ 
impressions and policy suggestions. Both sets of reports have been published on the OECD Internet site 
and have contributed to national and international policy discussions. This comparative report draws on 
the Background Reports, Country Notes, as well as commissioned papers, and other materials collected 
during review visits. It provides an analysis of the major trends and policy issues in the 1 2 countries par- 
ticipating in the project, and suggests policy recommendations that can be adapted to different country 
contexts. 

This report represents the final product of the Thematic Review and the culmination of more than 
three years of work. Throughout the review process, many individuals have dedicated their time and 3 | 
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energy toward making this project a success. This work would not have been possible without the ongo- 
ing commitment and support of the OECD Education Committee, and in particular the governments of 
the 12 participating countries, who made the national reviews and overall comparative study a reality. 
The organisation of the review team visits, as well as the preparation of the Background Reports, were 
made possible by National Co-ordinators and Steering Committees in each of the participating coun- 
tries. The National Co-ordinators also helped guide the project, contributing their expertise and 
enthusiasm throughout the process. The high calibre of experts involved in the review teams must be 
acknowledged as a vital element in the study's success. The Secretariat would like to recognise, in par- 
ticular, the Rapporteurs for their contributions to the preparation of the Country Notes. The Secretariat 
also would like to thank the many government officials and early childhood experts who took the time 
to provide feedback on earlier drafts of this report. While these individuals are not mentioned by name 
in the report, their assistance is greatly appreciated. 

Within the OECD Secretariat, Michelle Neuman and )ohn Bennett were responsible for the study 
and the preparation of the comparative report. The authors would like to dedicate this report to those 
who work with and for children on a daily basis. It is hoped that this study will strengthen their efforts on 
behalf of the world's youngest citizens. The project was carried out by the Education and Training Divi- 
sion under the supervision of Abrar Hasan. Administrative support for the project was provided by 
Deborah Fernandez and Sabrina Leonarduzzi. The report is published under the responsibility of the 
Secretary-General of the OECD. 
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Executive Summary 



1. Introduction 

Early childhood education and care has experienced a surge of policy attention in OECD countries 
over the past decade. Policy makers have recognised that equitable access to quality early childhood 
education and care can strengthen the foundations of lifelong learning for all children and support the 
broad educational and social needs of families. There is a need to strengthen knowledge of the range of 
approaches adopted by different countries, along with the successes and challenges encountered. 
Recognising that this cross-national information and analysis can contribute to the improvement of pol- 
icy development, the OECD Education Committee launched the Thematic Review of Early Childhood 
Education and Care Policy in 1998. 

Twelve countries volunteered to participate in the review: Australia, Belgium (Flemish and French 
Communities), the Czech Republic, Denmark, Finland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. The review has taken a broad and holistic approach that 
considers how policies, services, families, and communities can support young children’s early develop- 
ment and learning. The term early childhood education and care (ECEC) includes all arrangements providing 
care and education for children under compulsory school age, regardless of setting, funding, opening 
hours, or programme content. The methodology of the study has consisted of four elements: 1 ) prepara- 
tion by participating countries of the background report; 2) review team visits to participating countries; 
3) preparation of the country note; and 4) preparation of the comparative report. 



2. Contextual issues shaping ECEC policy 

The first part of this chapter reviews the main contextual trends and developments that have 
shaped ECEC policy and provision. The second part of the chapter explores how these contextual issues 
have shaped different views of early childhood, the roles of families, and the purposes of ECEC, and in 
turn, how these views have shaped policy and practice. 

2.1. Demographic, economic, and social trends 

- Ageing populations, declining fertility rates, and a greater proportion of children living in lone- 
parent families are part of the changing demographic landscape. Countries with the highest 
female employment rates are those with higher competed fertility rates, which suggests that 
female employment and childrearing are complementary activities. 

- The sharp rise in dual-earner households, spurred by increased female employment, makes 
ECEC and parental leave policies more important for the well-being of families. Women are more 

likely than men to work in non-standard employment which carries lower economic and social status. 7 I 
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- Paid and job protected maternity and family leave policies are widely accepted in almost all par- 
ticipating countries as an essential strategy to help working parents reconcile work and family life 
and to promote gender equity. The length, flexibility, level of payment and take-up by men and 
women vary across countries. 

- While taxes and transfers can help redistribute income to families with young children, in a few 
countries more than 20% of children still live in relative poverty. Income support, measures to 
improve parent employability and targeted early interventions may improve children's life- 
course chances and promote social cohesion, 

2.2. Recognising diverse views of children and the purposes of ECEC 

- The reasons for investing in ECEC policy and provision are embedded in cultural and social 
beliefs about young children, the roles of families and government, and the purposes of ECEC in 
within and across countries. 

- In many countries, the education and care of young children is shifting from the private to the 
public domain, with much attention to the complementary roles of families and ECEC institutions 
in young children’s early development and learning. 

- Many countries are seeking to balance views of childhood in the "here and now” with views of 
childhood as an investment with the future adult in mind. These diverse views have important 
implications for the organisation of policy and provision in different countries. 



3. Main policy developments and issues 

Drawing on the background reports, country notes, and other materials collected during the review 
process, this chapter explores seven current cross-national policy trends: 1 ) expanding provision toward 
universal access; 2) raising the quality of provision; 3) promoting coherence and co-ordination of policy 
and services; 4) exploring strategies to ensure adequate investment in the system; 5) improving staff 
training and work conditions; 6) developing appropriate pedagogical frameworks for young children; and 
7) engaging parents, families and communities. 



3.1. Expanding provision toward universal access 

- The age at which children typically make the transition to primary education ranges from 4 to 7. 
School starting age influences the duration and nature of children’s ECEC experiences. 

- In several countries, access to ECEC is a statutory right from age 3 (or even younger). The trend in 
all countries is toward full coverage of the 3- to 6-year-old age group, aiming to give all children at 
least two years of free publicly-funded provision before beginning compulsory schooling. 

- Out-of-school provision for children of working parents has not been a policy priority in most 
countries in the review. Yet, demand is high, which suggests the need for attention to the concept, 
organisation, funding, and staffing of this form of provision. 

- Policy for the under 3s is closely linked with the nature of available parental leave arrangements 
and social views about caring. While there have been government efforts toward expanding pro- 
vision and increasing the educational focus, there is still differential access and quality for this 
age group. 

- Countries are trying to develop a) more flexible and diverse arrangements while addressing the 
regional and local variation in access and b) strategies to include children in need of special sup- 
port (i.e,, children from low-income families, children with special educational needs, children 

I 8 from ethnic, cultural, and linguistic minorities). 
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3.2. Raising the quality of provision 

- Definitions of quality differ considerably among stakeholder groups and across countries. 
Although national quality guidelines are necessary, they need to be broad enough to allow indi- 
vidual settings to respond to the developmental needs and learning capacities of children. 

- Many common elements in definitions of quality exist, especially for provision for children from 
the age of 3. Most countries focus on similar structural aspects of quality (e.g. t staff-child ratios, 
group size, facility conditions, staff training), which tend to be weaker for infant/toddler provision. 

- To measure quality, some countries use standardised observation scales and child assessment 
measures. Other countries favour co-constructing the programme aims and objectives at local 
level, engaging a range of stakeholders in the process. 

- The responsibility for quality assurance tends to be shared by external inspectors, pedagogical 
advisors, staff, and parents (and occasionally children). There is a trend toward externally-vali- 
dated self-evaluation to promote ongoing reflection and quality improvement. 

- Major quality concerns that emerged during the review include: lack of coherence and co-ordina- 
tion of ECEC policy and provision; the low status and training of staff in the social welfare sector; 
the lower standards of provision for children under 3; and the tendency for children from low- 
income families to receive inferior services. 

- Governments promote quality improvement through: framework documents and goals-led steer- 
ing; voluntary standards and accreditation; dissemination of research and information; judicious 
use of special funding; technical support to local management; raising the training and status of 
staff; encouraging self-evaluation and action-practitioner research; and establishing a system of 
democratic checks and balances which includes parents. 

3.3. Promoting coherence and co-ordination of policy and services 

- Unified administrative auspices can help promote coherence for children, as can co-ordination 
mechanisms across departments and sectors. In particular, there is increasing trend toward co-ordi- 
nation with the educational sector to facilitate children's transition from ECEC to primary school. 

- The trend toward decentralisation of responsibility for ECEC has brought diversification of ser- 
vices to meet local needs and preferences. The challenge is for central government to balance 
local decisionmaking with the need to limit variation in access and quality. 

- At the local level, many countries have recognised the importance of integrating services to meet 
the needs of children and families in a holistic manner. Services integration has taken many 
forms, including teamwork among staff with different professional backgrounds. 



3.4. Exploring strategies to ensure adequate investment in the system 

- In almost all countries in the review, governments pay the largest share of costs, with parents cover- 
ing about 25%-30%. The two or three years of ECEC prior to compulsory schooling are often free. 

- Direct provision through services and schools makes up the bulk of government assistance in 
most countries. Even when the mix of public and private providers is great, a high percentage of 
services receive direct or indirect public funding. 

- Countries have adopted a range of financing mechanisms to improve affordability including: 
direct funding, fee subsidies, tax relief, and employer contributions. Affordability remains a bar- 
rier to equitable access, particularly in systems where the cost burden falls on parents. 

- While most countries seek to expand supply and raise quality through direct subsidies to 
providers, a few countries favour indirect demand-driven subsidies - fee subsidies and tax relief 
to parents. In both cases, there are equity concerns about access to and quality of provision. 

- Regardless of the financing strategy adopted, it is clear that substantial public investment is nec- 
essary for the development of an equitable and well-resourced system of quality ECEC. 9 | 
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3.5. Improving staff training and work conditions 

- Countries have adopted two main approaches to staffing: a split regime with a group of teachers 
working with children over 3 and lower-trained workers in other services; or a pedagogue working 
with children from birth to 6, and sometimes older in a range of settings. There is a cross-national 
trend toward at least a three-year tertiary degree for ECEC staff with the main responsibility for 
pre-school children. 

- While the degree of early childhood specialisation and the balance between theory and practice 
vary across countries, there appear to be common training gaps in the following areas: work with 
parents, work with infants and toddlers, bilingual/multi-cultural and special education, and 
research and evaluation. 

- Opportunities to participate in in-service training and professional development are uneven. 
Staff with the lowest levels of initial training tend to have the least access. 

- Low pay, status, poor working conditions, limited access to in-service training and limited career 
mobility are a concern, particularly for staff working with young children in infant-toddler, out-of- 
school, and family day care settings. 

- As ECEC provision expands, recruitment and retention are major challenges for the field. Many 
countries are seeking to attract a diverse workforce to reflect the diversity of children in ECEC. 
Another major issue is whether a more gender-mixed workforce is desirable, and if so how it can 
be achieved. 

3.6. Developing appropriate pedagogical frameworks for young children 

- Most countries in the review have developed national pedagogical frameworks to promote an 
even level of quality across age groups and provision, help guide and support professional staff 
in their practice, and facilitate communication between staff, parents, and children. 

- There is a trend toward frameworks which cover a broad age span and diverse forms of settings to 
support continuity in children's learning. 

- For the most part, these frameworks focus broadly on children’s holistic development and well- 
being, rather than on narrow literacy and numeracy objectives. 

- Flexible curricula developed in co-operation with staff, parents, and children, allow practitioners 
to experiment with different methodological and pedagogical approaches and adapt overall goals 
for ECEC to local needs and circumstances. 

- Successful implementation of frameworks requires investment for staff support, including in-ser- 
vice training and pedagogical guidance, as well as favourable structural conditions (e.g., ratios, 
group size, etc.). 



3.7. Engaging parents , families and communities 



10 




- Parent engagement seeks to: a) build on parents’ unique knowledge about their children, foster- 
ing continuity with learning in the home; b) promote positive attitudes and behaviour toward 
children’s learning; c) provide parents with information and referrals to other services; d) support 
parent and community empowerment. 

- Patterns of parent, family, and community engagement in ECEC differ from country to country. 
Several formal and informal mechanisms may be used to foster full participatory and managerial 
engagement. 

- Some of the challenges to active engagement of parents include, cultural, attitudinal, linguistic, 
and logistical barriers (i.e., lack of time). It is particularly difficult to ensure equitable representa- 
tion and participation across families from diverse backgrounds. 
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4. Policy lessons from the thematic review 

The report identifies eight key elements of policy that are likely to promote equitable access to 
quality ECEC. The elements presented are intended to be broad and inclusive so that they can be 
considered in the light of diverse country contexts and circumstances, values and beliefs. They should 
form a part of a wider multi-stakeholder effort to reduce child poverty, promote gender equity, improve 
education systems, value diversity, and increase the quality of life for parents and children. The eight 
key elements are: 

- A systemic and integrated approach to policy development and implementation calls for a clear vision for chil- 
dren, from birth to 8, underlying ECEC policy, and co-ordinated policy frameworks at centralised 
and decentralised levels. A lead ministry that works in co-operation with other departments and 
sectors can foster coherent and participatory policy development to cater for the needs of diverse 
children and families. Strong links across services, professionals, and parents also promote coher- 
ence for children. 

- A strong and equal partnership with the education system supports a lifelong learning approach from birth, 
encourages smooth transitions for children, and recognises ECEC as an important part of the edu- 
cation process. Strong partnerships with the education system provide the opportunity to bring 
together the diverse perspectives and methods of both ECEC and schools, focusing on the 
strengths of both approaches. 

- A universal approach to access, with particular attention to children in need of special support: while access to 
ECEC is close to universal for children from age 3, more attention to policy (including parental 
leave) and provision for infants and toddlers is necessary. It is important to ensure equitable 
access, such that all children have equal opportunities to attend quality ECEC, regardless of 
family income, parental employment status, special educational needs or ethnic/language 
background. 

- Substantial public investment in services and the infrastructure : while ECEC may be funded by a combina- 
tion of sources, there is a need for substantial government investment to support a sustainable 
system of quality, accessible services. Governments need to develop clear and consistent strate- 
gies for efficiently allocating scarce resources, including investment in an infrastructure for 
long-term planning and quality enhancement efforts. 

- A participatory approach to quality improvement and assurance: defining, ensuring, and monitoring quality 
should be a participatory and democratic process that engages staff, parents, and children. There 
is a need for regulatory standards for all forms of provision supported by co-ordinated invest- 
ment. Pedagogical frameworks focusing on children's holistic development across the age group 
can support quality practice. 

- Appropriate training and working conditions for staff in all forms of provision: quality ECEC depends on strong 
staff training and fair working conditions across the sector. Initial and in-service training might be 
broadened to take into account the growing educational and social responsibilities of the profes- 
sion. There is a critical need to develop strategies to recruit and retain a qualified and diverse, 
mixed-gender workforce and to ensure that a career in ECEC is satisfying, respected and finan- 
cially viable. 

- Systematic attention to monitoring and data collection requires coherent procedures to collect and analyse 
data on the status of young children, ECEC provision, and the early childhood workforce. Interna- 
tional efforts are necessary to identify and address the existing data gaps in the field and the 
immediate priorities for data collection and monitoring. 

- A stable framework and long-term agenda for research and evaluation : as part of a continuous improvement 

process, there needs to be sustained investment to support research on key policy goals. The 
research agenda also could be expanded to include disciplines and methods that are currently 
underrepresented. A range of strategies to disseminate research findings to diverse audiences 
should be explored. 1 1 1 
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Countries that have adopted some or all of these elements of successful policy share a strong pub- 
lic commitment to young children and their families. In different ways, these countries have made efforts 
to ensure that access is inclusive of all children, and have initiated special efforts for those in need of 
special support. Quality is high on the agenda as a means to ensure that children not only have equal 
opportunities to participate in ECEC but also to benefit from these experiences in ways that promote 
their development and learning. While remarkable efforts in policy development and implementation 
have been achieved in all 12 participating countries in recent years, there are still several challenges 
remaining. It is hoped that this report will contribute to future policy improvement efforts in the field. 
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Chapter I 

Introduction 



1.1 Why are countries interested in a thematic review of early childhood 
education and care policy? 



Early childhood education and care has experienced a surge of policy 
attention in OECD countries over the past decade. In part, policy interest has 
been motivated by research showing the importance of quality early experi- 
ences to children's short-term cognitive, social, and emotional development, 
as well as to their long-term success in school and later life. In addition, equity 
concerns have led policymakers to focus on how access to quality early child- 
hood services can mediate some of the negative effects of disadvantage and 
contribute to social integration. At the same time, most governments have 
acknowledged the need for affordable and reliable early childhood and child 
care provision to promote equal opportunities for women and men in the 
labour market and to facilitate the reconciliation of work and family responsi- 
bilities. In sum, policy makers have recognised that equitable access to 
quality early childhood education and care can strengthen the foundations of 
lifelong learning for all children and support the broad educational and social 
needs of families (OECD, 1996). 

Today, most children living in OECD countries will spend at least two 
years in early childhood education and care settings before beginning primary 
school (OECD, 2000a). As participation becomes an important part of chil- 
dren's lives internationally, the focus of the debate has shifted from whether 
governments should be involved in early childhood education and care to 
how they should organise policy and provision to benefit children and their 
parents. As decision makers consider various policy options, there is a need to 
strengthen knowledge of the range of approaches adopted by different coun- 
tries, along with the successes and challenges encountered. Recognising that 
such cross-national information and analysis can contribute to the improve- 
ment of policy development in the field, the OECD Education Committee 
launched the Thematic Review of Early Childhood Education and Care Policy in 1998. 
The main purposes of the project are to: 

- Document the range of policy approaches to early childhood education 
and care; 

- Analyse major policy issues and concerns; 

- Propose feasible policy suggestions suited to different contexts; 

- Highlight particularly innovative policies and practices; and 

- Identify the types of data and instruments needed to support policy 
making and development. 



With strong policy 
interest in early 
childhood education 
and care ... 



...there is a need for 
cross-national analysis 
to inform policy 
development. 
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Two key policy 
concerns : quality and 
access. 



Over the past two years, the thematic review has investigated different 
policy approaches to improving the quality of and access to early childhood edu- 
cation and care. The review has accorded particular attention to six key areas 
of policy development: i) governance; ii) regulation; iii) staffing; iv) pro- 
gramme content and implementation; v) family engagement and support; and 
vi) funding and financing. Using the information collected, the review has 
analysed why similarities and differences may occur across countries. In par- 
ticular, the review has explored how the unique contexts of countries have 
shaped the development of policy approaches and the implementation of 
such policy approaches at the programme level. The review also has sought to 
understand how diverse policy approaches relate to diverse views of young 
children and to the purposes and organisation of early childhood education 
and care in different societies. Potential implications of this analysis have been 
articulated to inform and strengthen policy development in all OECD countries. 



1.2. What do we mean by Early Childhood Education and Care? 



A broad and holistic 
scope. 



An integrated and 
coherent approach to 
“care" and ' education*' . 



LI4_ 



The review has taken a broad and holistic approach that considers how 
policies, services, families, and communities can support young children’s 
early development and learning. The term early childhood education and care 
(ECEC) includes all arrangements providing care and education for children 
under compulsory school age, regardless of setting, funding, opening hours, or 
programme content. The early childhood period is commonly defined as birth 
to age 8. It was felt, however, that this review could not comprehensively cover 
both policy and provision for children below school age and primary educa- 
tion. While a more limited age range has been covered, attention has been 
accorded to issues concerning children's transition to compulsory school 
(which usually occurs at age 6) and out-of-school provision. At the other end of 
the age spectrum, it was deemed important to include policies - including 
parental leave arrangements - and provision concerning children under age 3, 
a group often neglected in discussions in the educational sphere. Brain 
research and learning sciences suggest that there are valuable opportunities 
for stimulating development and learning in these early years (Shore, 1997; 
OECD, 2001 b). In addition, consideration has been given to links between 
ECEC and other related domains including family support, health, lifelong 
learning, employment, and social integration policies. 

This framework reflects the growing consensus in OECD countries that 
“care” and “education” are inseparable concepts and that quality services for 
children necessarily provide both. Some countries make a distinction 
between “child care” to look after children while their parents are at work and 
“early education” to enhance child development and prepare children for for- 
mal schooling. In practice, the division is not clear, as there are opportunities 
to learn in settings labelled “care”, and "educational” settings provide care for 
children. Such terms reinforce a split and incoherent approach to services 
based on separate systems of "care” and "education" that has led to dis- 
jointed policymaking and service delivery in some countries. Alternatively, 
the use of the term ECEC supports an integrated and coherent approach to 
policy and provision which is inclusive of all children and all parents, regard- 
less of their employment or socio-economic status. This approach recognises 
also that such arrangements may fulfil a wide range of objectives, including 
care, learning, and social support. 
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Within this broad scope, the review has focused on organised ECEC pro- A focus on organised 
vision in centres and in group settings (including schools) and family day care provision. 

(individuals who provide care to non-related children in the carer’s home). 

The review has concentrated to a lesser extent on carers who work in children’s 
homes and on more informal arrangements involving relatives and friends. 

These individuals provide important supports for children and families, but 
there is little available information on them. However, the review has looked 
at the roles of families and communities in supporting the informal early learn- 
ing that takes place within the home and through children's interactions with 
the world around them. In particular, the study has investigated the roles of 
parental leave policies and flexible, part-time community-based services in 
fostering children’s informal learning. 



1.3. Which countries took part in the thematic review? 

Twelve countries volunteered to participate in the review: Australia, Bel- A wide range of 

gium (Flemish and French Communities), the Czech Republic, Denmark, countries from three 
Finland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, the United King- continents. 

dom, and the United States. 1 These countries provide a diverse range of 
social, economic and political contexts, as well as varied policy approaches to 
the education and care of young children. 2 In addition, the participating coun- 
tries differ greatly in terms of population size, geographical area, and forms of 
government. They include large, sparsely populated countries, such as Aus- 
tralia, and small, densely populated countries, such as Belgium and the 
Netherlands. In addition, three countries have federal systems of government 
(Australia, Belgium, and the US). The review also benefits from the participa- 
tion of the Czech Republic as a representative of the economies in transition, 
many of which have well-established ECEC systems that have experienced 
recent social and economic pressures to change. This group allows for rich 
comparisons across very different countries, as well within groups of appar- 
ently similar countries. Table A1 (in Appendix 1) summarises some general 
demographic, economic, and social indicators for the 12 countries. 

While the set of participating countries is rich and varied, the inclusion of 
five (Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden, and the UK) out of 12 countries 
which have adopted, or are moving toward, integrated early childhood sys- 
tems under unified administrative auspices overstates the prevalence of this 
approach. In addition, there are a few countries that could have enriched the 
analysis had they taken part in the review. For example, although New 
Zealand and Spain did not participate in the project, their experiences of 
moving toward an integrated early childhood system under education aus- 
pices may be of cross-national interest. France, another country absent from 
the review, represents a long-established early childhood system that is 
divided between education and welfare. Finally, the review would have bene- 
fited from the participation of Japan and Korea to provide more 
comprehensive coverage of the range of contexts and policies in OECD Mem- 
ber countries. 



1 . Switzerland withdrew from the project in September, 1999. A background report was 
commissioned by the Swiss authorities and submitted to the OECD in |une, 2000. 

2. It should be noted that these countries are all post-industrial, information societies. 

The analyses contained herein should not be interpreted as presenting a "global 

model” of ECEC policies. 1 5 j 
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1 .4. How was the thematic review conducted? 


Four main elements to 
the methodology: 


In the early stages of the project, representatives of the 12 participating 
countries reached agreement concerning the framework, scope and process of 
the review, and identified the major policy issues for investigation (OECD, 
19986). The methodology of the study entails the investigation, witHin a com- 
parative framework, of country-specific issues and policy approaches to ECEC. 
The review process has consisted of four main elements: 1) preparation by 
participating countries of the background report; 2) review team visits to par- 
ticipating countries; 3) preparation of the country note; and 4) preparation of 
the comparative report. 3 


i ) Background report 


Guided by a common framework and questionnaire (Appendix 3), each 
participating country has drafted a background report that provides a concise 
overview of the country context, current ECEC policy and provision, major 
issues and concerns, and available evaluation data. The preparation of the 
background report was managed by a national co-ordinator and guided by a 
steering committee. The reports were either written by government officials or 
by commissioned scholars/policy advisors. By providing a state-of-the-art 
overview and analysis of policy and provision in each participating country, 
the background reports have been important outputs of the review process. In 
several countries, it was the first time that such information had been brought 
together in one comprehensive document. The main purpose of the back- 
ground reports has been to brief the expert reviewers prior to conducting the 
country visit. They also have been used as reference material in parliamentary 
hearings, university courses, research, and media outlets. 


ii) Review team visit 


After preparing the background report, each participating country hosted 
a multi-national team of OECD Secretariat members and three reviewers 
(including a Rapporteur) with diverse policy and analytical backgrounds for 10- 
to 12-day review visit. The visits were organised by government officials, in co- 
operation with the Secretariat, and consisted of meetings with a wide range of 
stakeholders, including: senior policy makers and officials in education, 
employment, health, and social affairs; representatives of training institutions, 
trade unions, professional associations, and non-governmental organisations; 
and members of the research community. The teams also observed a range of 
typical and innovative examples of ECEC provision in both urban and more 
rural settings, and held discussions with programme administrators, staff, par- 
ents, and children. A total of 39 external experts from 16 OECD countries and 
four members of the Secretariat have taken part in the 12 review visits. This 
wide range of participants has added a rich set of perspectives with which to 
analyse countries' experiences, while also facilitating cross-national discus- 
sions of policy lessons. For consistency purposes, one member of the 
Secretariat participated in all 12 visits. The details of the National Co-ordina- 
tors and members of the review teams are provided in Appendix 4. 


iii ) Country note 


After each visit, the review team has prepared a country note that draws 
together observations and analyses of country-specific policy issues. The 
qualitative assessments of the review teams have been supplemented by sta- 
tistics and documents both supplied by participating countries and from the 


16 


3. This is the third thematic review conducted by the OECD Education Committee. Its 
methodology was informed by the successes and challenges of past thematic 
reviews on tertiary education and on the transition from initial education to working 
life. 
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OECD and other sources. Through this process, some of the limitations of the 
available cross-national data on ECEC have come to light. The country notes pro- 
vide insights into current ECEC policy context, identify the major issues 
arising from the visit, and propose suggestions to improve policy and practice. 
In addition, each report highlights examples of innovative approaches with 
the goal of promoting cross-national exchange of good practice. An extensive 
consultation process with country authorities has helped to minimise the 
potential for factual error or misinterpretation in the reports. 

As the main output of the project, this publication provides a comparative 
review and analysis of ECEC policy in all 1 2 participating countries, with policy 
lessons for OECD Member countries. Using the information collected in the 
background reports, country notes, review visits, and expert meetings, this 
comparative report documents the range of existing ECEC policies and provision 
cross-nationally and draws out common themes and issues for comparative 
analysis. In order to respect the diversity of policy approaches to ECEC, this 
report does not attempt to compare countries in terms of better or worse, or 
right or wrong, or to rank countries in a league table. Instead, the report seeks 
to analyse the nature of and reasons for similarities and differences in policy 
approaches across participating countries and to identify some of the possible 
implications of the analysis for policymakers. 

The descriptions and analyses included in this publication draw heavily upon the coun- 
try notes prepared by the review teams, and the national background reports. Although 
these reports are not individually cited in the text (unless they have been directly quoted), 
they can be found on the OECD web site 4 The full reports offer rich contextual material on 
each of the countries, with the country notes providing the review teams' assessments and 
policy suggestions. 

The comparative methodology has encouraged those charged with mak- 
ing decisions regarding ECEC to reflect upon their own policy approaches and 
to be informed of successful policy initiatives in other countries. It is a collab- 
orative process that has engaged a wide range of stakeholders in the review 
and analysis and has encouraged knowledge and data sharing amongst all par- 
ticipants. In particular, the tasks of preparing the background reports and the 
review visits have given different government departments and ministries 
with responsibility for young children and families the opportunity to work 
together and exchange information and perspectives. It also has promoted 
collaboration and consultation between policy officials and other stakehold- 
ers in the field. The Secretariat has worked closely with country authorities 
during the course of the review in preparing the reports, selecting the mem- 
bers of review teams, and developing the programmes for the review visits. 

The decision to cover a large group of countries over a short time-period 
has called for a balance between breadth and depth. Given the limited time 
available to visit each country, and the potentially broad range of topics to be 
reviewed, there has been a risk of providing only a cursory review and analysis 
of complex issues. However, the intention has not been to provide carefully 
controlled data for in depth research, but to provide illustrative material and 
insights into policy issues and trends identified in country reports and other 
sources. One advantage of adopting a short-time frame has been that suffi- 
cient cross-national data can be collected to make useful comparative 
assessment, allowing lessons from country experiences to be considered 



iv) Comparative report 



A collaborative and 
consultative process . 



The challenge of 
studying a dynamic 
policy context 



4. The web site for the review is http://www.oecd.org/eIs/education/ecec. 
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before national circumstances have changed. The short time-frame, however, 
was not sufficient to address rather spectacular policy changes that occurred 
after the visits in some of the participating countries, particularly those visited 
toward the beginning of the review process. These major policy changes show 
the more recent political recognition of the importance of ECEC in some of the 
participating countries and the possible contribution of the visit of the OECD 
review team to moving the policy agenda forward. To the extent possible, the 
Secretariat has worked with participating countries so that these post-visit 
changes are reflected in this report. 

A focus on issues of Participating countries had substantial ownership over the process and 

current interest to have tailored the review to their foremost policy concerns. As a result, there has 

governments and other been a trade-off between country-specific perspectives and cross-national 

stakeholders . consistency. The selection of issues addressed in-depth in the background 

reports and country notes reflect those of greatest interest to the countries 
concerned. This has led to some loss of comparability and variation in the 
degree to which particular issues are covered from country to country. In addi- 
tion, there have been limitations to the strategy of using open-ended 
interviews and observations without a structured protocol. On the other hand, 
the flexibility and informality of the sessions have been conducive to in-depth 
discussions about the issues and concerns that matter most to country corre- 
spondents. Thus, the process has ensured that the review has focused upon 
issues that are of real current interest to policy makers and to those working in 
the early childhood field. 



1.5. The structure of the report 

The report begins, in Chapter 2, with a discussion of the main demo- 
graphic, economic, political, and social trends and issues that have shaped 
the development of current ECEC policy. The chapter examines how these 
contextual issues have influenced the structure of the early childhood system, 
as well as how they have shaped the need, demand, and use of ECEC services 
in participating countries. It also includes a discussion on different views of 
early childhood and the purposes of early childhood institutions. The follow- 
ing chapter, Chapter 3, explores the main policy developments and issues 
concerning ECEC that have emerged throughout the review and highlights 
innovative approaches to address policymakers’ concerns. Drawing on this 
comparative analysis, Chapter 4 identifies the major policy lessons from the 
review. It focuses on eight key elements of successful ECEC policy, that is pol- 
icy which promotes equitable access to quality ECEC. The report concludes 
with a discussion of key policy challenges and directions for the future. Appen- 
dix 1 provides an overview of the ECEC systems found in each of the 12 
participating countries. 



1 .6. Terminology and conventions used in the report 

Age ranges are mentioned frequently in the report. This report follows the 
conventions adopted by the EC Childcare Network (19966) as illustrated by 
the following two examples: "Children aged 0-3 years” covers children from 
birth up to 36 months, i.e. up to their third birthday, but does not include 3- 
year-olds. “Children aged 3-6” covers children from 36 to 72 months i.e. up to 
18 their sixth birthday, but does not include 6-year-olds. 

20 
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As forms of ECEC provision and professional profiles have developed 
from the specific traditions and contexts of individual countries, similar terms 
and labels sometimes express quite different concepts from country to coun- 
try (e.g., kindergarten, day care, pre-school, nursery). Translations often 
neglect the nuances in the original language that are important to understand- 
ing policy. In order to avoid misunderstandings, original language terms 
referring to specific forms of ECEC services and staff are used in this report. 
The key terms for provision are found in Table 3.1, and the key terms for 
staffing are presented in Table 3.5. In addition, we use the following English 
terms in the report: 

- Centre-based ECEC: provision for children under 3 (infant-toddler centre, fam- 
ily and child centres, play-groups), provision for children from 3- to 
6-year-olds ( kindergartens ), and provision for children under compulsory 
school age (age-integrated centres), usually within the social welfare sys- 
tem. 

- School-based ECEC: provision for children below compulsory school age 
(pre-school, nursery school) within the education system. 

- Pre-primary education (applies to figures developed using the OECD Edu- 
cation Database): school-based and centre-based settings designed to 
meet the educational and developmental needs of children at least 
three years of age, which employ staff who are qualified to provide an 
educational programme for children. 5 

- Primary schooling: school-based provision for children of compulsory 
school age within the education system. 6 

- Out-of-school provision : services outside regular school hours for children 
in pre-primary and primary schooling, either within the education or 
social welfare system. 

- Teachers, pedagogues, or educators: individuals who work directly with chil- 
dren in centre-based or school-based settings described above. 

- Staff, workers, and the workforce : terms used generically to refer to those 
who work in the ECEC field, regardless of their professional role or the 
setting in which they are employed. 

- Family day care providers: individuals who provide care for non-related 
children in the carer's own home. Organised family day care refers to 
providers who are recruited, supported, and in some cases employed, 
by a public authority or publicly-funded private organisation. Alterna- 
tively, family day care providers are self-employed and make private 
arrangements directly with parents. 

Public provision refers to services that are publicly-managed (e.g. by a 
municipality) and publicly-funded, but may charge user fees. Private provision 
includes for-profit and non-profit services that are managed by an individual 
or private organisation. Private for-profit provision includes owner-operators 



5. See the International Classification of Educational Systems (OECD, 2001a) for more 
information. 

6. In 1986, kindergarten (for 4- and 5-year olds) and primary school were integrated into 

the Dutch bassischool which now covers children from age 4 to 1 2. Since the focus of the 
review has been children under 6, we refer to the first two years of the bassischool as 
school-based ECEC provision, though we recognise that they form a part of an inte- 
grated and continuous educational process. 19 | 
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running a single centre or commercial providers running a number of centres 
as profit-making businesses. Self-employed family day care providers also 
may be considered as part of the for-profit sector. Private non-profit providers 
include voluntary or community groups (e.g., parent co-operatives) with the 
legal status of charities or other non-profit organisations. Private provision 
may be fully or partly publicly-funded (private, subsidised) or entirely pri- 
vately-funded (private, non-subsidised). The extent to which the private 
sector is regulated or allowed to operate within free-market conditions differs 
across countries. These distinctions in management, funding, and regulation 
of public and private ECEC are important for understanding issues concerning 
quality and access in different countries and are explored in the report. 
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Chapter 2 

Contextual Issues Shaping ECEC Policy 



Introduction 

Over the past two decades, the context for ECEC policy has been shaped by a number of important 
demographic, economic, and social changes. The most dramatic development over the past twenty 
years in many countries has been the increase in female labour force participation. Most women are 
obliged to juggle household and family demands with involvement in paid work structures that, for the 
most part, are designed to fit male employment patterns. The availability and affordability of ECEC and 
other work-family provisions - such as temporary withdrawal from the labour market through parental 
leave - have a great influence on whether mothers are required to make a choice between labour market 
participation and childrearing (OECD, 1999a). In recent years, more government attention and expendi- 
ture have been given to increasing ECEC opportunities. Some countries have shown increasing policy 
sophistication in the way they deal with the work-family interface - moving beyond the debate over 
parental vs. non-parental care - while others just are beginning to address the issue. There also have 
been widespread demographic, economic, and social changes in OECD countries that have influenced 
child and family well-being. The first part of this chapter reviews the main contextual trends and devel- 
opments that have shaped ECEC policy and provision. The second part of the chapter explores how 
these contextual issues have shaped different views of early childhood, the roles of families, and the 
purposes of ECEC, and in turn, how these views have shaped policy and practice. 
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2.1. Demographic, economic and social trends 



Key points 

This section discusses the main demographic, economic, and social trends and developments 
over the past two decades, which are essential for understanding the context of current ECEC policy. 
The section examines how these contextual issues have influenced the structure of the early child- 
hood system, as well as how they shape the need, demand, and use of ECEC services: 

• Ageing populations, declining fertility rates, and a greater proportion of children living in lone- 
parent families are part of the changing demographic landscape. Countries with the highest 
female employment rates are those with higher completed fertility rates, which suggests that 
female employment and childrearing are complementary activities. 

• The sharp rise in dual-earner households, spurred by increased female employment, makes 
ECEC and parental leave policies more important for the well-being of families. Women are 
more likely than men to work in non-standard employment which carries lower economic and 
social status. 

• Paid and job protected maternity and family leave policies are widely accepted in almost all 
participating countries as an essential strategy to help working parents reconcile work and fam- 
ily life and to promote gender equity. The length, flexibility, level of payment and take-up by 
men and women vary across countries. 

• While taxes and transfers can help redistribute income to families with young children, in a few 
countries more than 20% of children still live in relative poverty. Income support, measures to 
improve parent employability and targeted early interventions may improve children’s life- 
course chances and promote social cohesion. 



Demographic trends : fertility rates , family formation , and diversity 

Ageing populations , The demographic landscape for families has changed dramatically in the 

declining fertility rates , past two decades (see Table 2.1). Declining fertility rates, combined with longer 

and delayed family life expectancies at birth and declining mortality rates, have contributed to 

formation are cross - the shift in the age structure of the population in OECD countries. As a result, 

national trends. the percentage of children as a proportion of the population (currently 

between 5-9% in countries participating in the review) has decreased and is 
expected to decline further in coming decades, while the proportion of the 
elderly has increased. Within countries, the general ageing of the population 
is more marked in rural and remote areas as younger workers seeking employ- 
ment opportunities migrate toward urban areas. Fertility rates have fallen 
dramatically and are below replacement in all countries in the review, with the 
exception of the US. At the same time, female labour force participation rates 
have increased substantially in most countries. Labour market developments 
appear to strongly influence family formation. Young people are waiting to get 
married and have children until they have completed more education and 
when one or both parents are more securely established in their careers 
(OECD, 1999a). This process is taking longer than in the past, as seen, for 
example, in the increasing age at first marriage and at first childbirth. The aver- 
age age of women at first childbirth is above 25 in all participating countries, 

I 22 except for the Czech Republic. 
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High female labour 
force participation is 
linked to higher 
completed fertility 
rates . 



Societies are becoming 
more ethnically , cultur- 
ally, and linguistically 
diverse . 



Lone-parents carry the 
dual responsibility for 
childrearing and 
income support . 



In some countries ( e.g ., Australia, Czech Republic, Italy), declining birth- 
rates cause concern, while other countries seem to be less affected or are 
experiencing increasing birth rates (e.g., the Netherlands). Countries with the 
highest female labour participation rates tend to have higher completed fertil- 
ity rates - average number of births per woman aged 50 during her past 
reproductive years. This suggests that childrearing and paid work are comple- 
mentary, rather than alternative activities (OECD, 1999a). It is not clear whether 
policies to increase female labour force participation will increase fertility 
rates, but it is interesting to note that a fall in fertility in Sweden in the 1990s 
followed a rise in unemployment. Declining fertility rates have wide social, 
economic, and educational consequences. The likely long-term shrinkage of 
the population of working age means that the skills of women will be increas- 
ingly needed in paid employment to ensure the continued competitiveness of 
OECD economies. While the demand for services for children is likely to 
decrease, the demand for care services and professional care staff generally 
will continue to increase with more and more elderly people living alone (see 
Section 3.5). On the other hand, smaller family sizes mean that many children 
are growing up in families with few or no siblings. Informal opportunities for 
socialisation - in both rural and urban areas - are becoming more rare, leading 
to greater need for early childhood settings where young children can interact 
with other children and adults. 

The populations of OECD countries also are becoming increasingly het- 
erogeneous as a result of immigration, the arrival of refugees and asylum 
seekers, and economic migrants seeking work in countries with labour short- 
ages. These minority groups tend to have more children, and earlier in life 
than the rest of the population. As a result, the share of ethnic minority chil- 
dren is growing more rapidly than the ethnic majority population in countries 
such as Australia, Belgium (Flemish and French Communities) and the Nether- 
lands, although data in this area are incomplete. The diversification of the 
population and increasing cultural pluralism of society have an impact on edu- 
cation, including ECEC provision. In several countries (e.g., Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden), policies to expand access to early 
childhood services for immigrant and ethnic minority groups have been pur- 
sued in order to expose children and families to the language and traditions of 
mainstream society, and provide opportunities for parents to establish social 
contacts and networks. Countries with indigenous populations (Australia, Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden, US) are seeking to preserve traditional languages and 
cultures, while seeking to empower families within mainstream society. The 
need for early childhood staff and provision to value and respond to the 
needs of ethnically, culturally, and linguistically diverse families remains a 
challenge in many countries (see Section 3.1). 

Another trend is the growing population of children living with only one 
parent, and a growing number of women acting as the only, or main, responsi- 
ble parent for both childrearing and income support. National rates of lone 
parenthood vary; for example, children in Sweden, the UK, and the US are 
much more likely to be in lone-parent families, than those in Italy or Portugal. 
Table 2.1 shows that the proportion of lone-parent families of total families is 
20% or more in many countries. These trends are linked to the increase in 
divorce and separation and to a lesser extent a rise in births outside of mar- 
riage. The number of children born to unmarried mothers has increased 
substantially in most countries, particularly in the UK and the US. The figures 
also are high in the Nordic countries, though a substantial proportion of chil- 
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dren are born to stable cohabiting couples. The likelihood of lone parenthood 
is linked to early childbearing, whether in or out of marriage. Lone-parents 
face many challenges: 

Lone mothers must carry the dual responsibility of being the main breadwinner and the 
main carer wishing to enter the labour market where caring responsibilities may not be recog- 
nised, and in the face of social arrangements which often continue to take for granted the 
flexibility of a mother’s time ( e.g ., the time schedule of schools, the offer of child care services , 
the opening hours of shops, public offices, etc.) (OECD, 1999a, p. 16). 

The consequences for ECEC policy are many. In order for lone mothers to 
enter and remain in the labour market, there is a need for greater access to 
affordable ECEC. ECEC services need to be sensitive to the time and financial 
constraints faced by lone mothers when they conceive of opening hours, fees, 
and parental engagement objectives. Yet, the labour market also needs to 
respond with more flexibility so that lone-parents - like other parents - can 
balance their work and family responsibilities. 



Family and work : a delicate balance 



In recent years, there have been many significant changes to family 
arrangements with implications for educational and social policy. Women’s 
desire for greater economic independence and increased household stan- 
dards, their improved educational levels, and demands from the economy for 
more labour (particularly due to the growth of the service sector) all have con- 
tributed to increasing female labour force participation in paid work (OECD, 
1999a). Cross-national variation in labour market participation by women is 
related to cultural patterns, social and economic behaviour, and available sup- 
ports, including access to formal and informal ECEC. As the data for mothers 
with young children under 6 are not reported consistently across countries, it 
is difficult to make cross-national comparisons. Instead, this section looks at 
trends in employment rates among 25-34 year olds. Given the fact that aver- 
age childbearing age at first birth falls within that range, it can be assumed that 
this age group includes many men and women with young children. 

As Figure 2.1. shows, in all countries participating in the review, except 
Italy, more than 60% of women are employed. Female labour force participa- 
tion has increased dramatically since the beginning of the 1980s in Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Norway and Portugal, and to a lesser extent in Australia, the 
UK and the US. The economic recession in the early 1990s reduced participa- 
tion rates in the Czech Republic, Denmark, Finland, and Sweden, but levels 
remain high. In contrast, male employment rates have fallen in most countries. 
The increasing precariousness of employment among males and the growing 
instability of marriage also has encouraged women to participate in the labour 
market to ensure economic stability for their households. As a result, more 
women - and also more men - are facing dual and also conflicting employ- 
ment and family responsibilities. In Finland, for example, over 60% of women 
with a 3-year-old child are employed (compared with 70% of all women aged 
25-34), while in Australia, only 47% of women with a child under 3 work (com- 
pared with 64% of all women aged 25-34). Most governments have invested in 
expanding ECEC services, as well as hours of provision, to meet the increased 
demand. In some countries, however, limited access to ECEC has been a bar- 
rier to female employment. 



As more and more 
women enter the labour 
market... 



... women and men face 
conflicting work and 
family responsibilities. 
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Figure 2.1. Trends in employment rates 1 of 25-34 year-olds, 1980-99 




1. Employment/population ratio. 

Sources : For all countries except Italy, OECD Labour force statistics database; data for Italy provided by EUROSTAT. 



In particular, labour-market participation by lone mothers depends to a 
greater extent than for married women on social policy provisions. Many lone 
parents still are reliant on social benefits rather than on employment as their 
main source of income, and they also have the lowest relative incomes of all 
households. Employment rates are lower for lone mothers in countries, such 
as Australia, the Netherlands, and the UK, where income assistance policies 
have allowed lone-parents to care for their children and receive economic 
support. Recent concern about the growing dependency on welfare benefits 
(e.g., Australia, the Netherlands, Norway, UK, US) has led to time-limited ben- 
efits and the expansion of education and training programmes to help 
lone-parents enter the labour market. In the US, welfare benefits (Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families) are now time-limited and some states require 
job search activity 14 weeks after giving birth. These policies have led to a 
surge in demand for affordable, quality ECEC arrangements for very young 
children, which, to date, has not been met adequately. 

Men with young In most OECD countries, the working life span is compressed into a rela- 

children are working tively short period due to increased time spent in education on the one hand, 
long hours ... and early retirement on the other. This means that the critical time for career 

advancement typically coincides with the period when children are young and 
the demands of the family are the greatest. At the same time, there are trends 
for both men and women to work long hours. It is not surprising, however, that 
mothers with young children tend to work fewer hours than fathers (see 
Figure 2.2). Average weekly hours worked among mothers with a child under 3 
were 32.7 hours across the EU 7 while for fathers it was 42.7 (Moss and Deven, 
1999). Women's domestic responsibilities may prevent them from competing 
equally in the labour market and from pursuing more lucrative and fulfilling 
career tracks. The long hours worked by fathers and the pressures of their 
workplace commitments may prevent them for taking part equally in house- 
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7. Not including Denmark, Luxembourg, and Sweden. 
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Figure 2.2 Average hours worked per week by employed women 
and men with a child under 3 years, selected countries, 1997 



Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Germany 
Belgium 
Ireland 
Austria 
Italy 
France 
Spain 
Finland 
Greece 
Portugal 

20 25 30 35 40 45 50 



□ Men ■Women 



Source : 1997 European Labour Force Survey data reported in Moss and Deven (1999). 



hold and care responsibilities within the home. "Real compatibility between 
family and employment responsibilities depends on enhanced flexibility in 
both working hours and in the organisation of household and caring tasks, sup- 
ported by an adapted social infrastructure" (OECD, 1991, p. 1 1). 

While high female labour force participation is becoming more common ...while many women 
across OECD countries, the work patterns of men and women continue to dif- are in part-time work ... 

fer. Part-time employment has increased in the past decade in most OECD 
countries, and typically accounts for over 20% of total female employment and 
around 10% or less for males. As Figure 2.3. shows, the incidence of part-time 
female employment among employed women 25-34 years old is highest in the 
Netherlands (54%), followed by Norway (37%) and the UK (36%). In the UK and 
the US, the part-time workforce consists mostly of married women with chil- 
dren, who have returned to paid part-time work between and after 
childbearing. There has been a slight upward trend in the incidence of part- 
time work among men. The highest proportion of male part-time work is also 
in the Netherlands (9%), followed by Sweden (7.4%) and Norway (7%). In con- 
trast, there are relatively few part-time female workers in Portugal (8%), the 
Czech Republic (13%) and Finland (14%) and male part-time work is very rare 
in the Czech Republic (less than 1%), Portugal (2%), and Italy (4%). The inci- 
dence of part-time work among mothers with young children is generally 
higher than among other female employees. These different patterns of part- 
time and full-time work have implications for the ECEC system, for example, in 
the Czech Republic where 96% of kindergartens are open full-time to accom- 
modate the working schedules of parents. 

A high level of part-time work among women may be a sign of difficulties 
in combining family life and a career. For many women, flexibility in working 27 I 
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Figure 2.3. Trends in incidence of part-time employment rates 1 for 25-34 year-olds, 1990-99 ! 




S ✓ s s ^ / ✓ y ✓ s x 












a Women 1990 "Women 1999 oMen 1990 □ Men 1999 



1 Part-time employment / total employment. 

2 1993-99 for Czech Republic; 1990-98 for the Netherlands. 

Sources: For all countries except Italy, OECD Labour force statistics database; data for Italy provided by EUROSTAT. 



... and other forms of 

non-standard 

employment 




hours usually means adjusting their domestic schedules to take on part-time 
employment (OECD, 1991). A high level of part-time work may also reflect 
societal beliefs that it is in the best interest of very young children for parents 
(usually mothers) to reduce their working hours. Mothers with high educa- 
tional attainment levels are more likely to work full-time, while the incidence 
of part-time work is higher for mothers with low and medium levels of educa- 
tional attainment. In part, this may reflect the lower opportunity cost for 
women with lower education (and lower earnings) of working part-time or it 
may reflect the difficulty of mothers with low education to find full-time work. 
Part-time work not only involves shorter hours, but in may also be associated 
with lower status, and less favourable conditions of employment. While part- 
time positions may make employment compatible with meeting family 
responsibilities, in some cases, workers with part-time jobs do not have con- 
trol over the hours they work and end up working irregular hours, evening, 
nights, and weekends. 

In addition to part-time work, other forms of non-standard employment 
- sub-contracting, temporary and casual employment, work at home, short- 
term employment and self-employment - are a growing reality in OECD 
countries. While these more flexible forms of employment can expand 
employment opportunities, especially for women, job and income security 
and conditions of employment are usually inferior, which leads to a risk of 
labour market marginalisation. In most OECD countries, about 10% of workers 
are employed with temporary employment contracts which may give rights to 
lower levels of social protection than full-time permanent contracts. In Aus- 
tralia, for example, about 27% of the workforce is employed on a casual basis, 
and the vast majority are women. Self-employment has also increased by 3% 
or more in OECD countries over the past two decades (OECD, 1999a). An 
increasing number of parents with small children have unstable working con- 
ditions, with short and varying employment relationships. Parents often are 
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forced to accept jobs that may be very difficult in terms of working hours, and 
a relatively large percentage also work shift hours and/or nights and weekends 
(see Figure 2.4). In Finland, for example, about 9% of all children in ECEC had 
parents who worked shifts or irregular hours. Across countries, ECEC provision 
typically has developed to meet the needs of parents working regular office 
hours. As there are limited formal options for children who need care during 
atypical hours, many parents have no option but to rely on informal arrange- 
ments (see Section 3. 1 ). 

Recent employment gains have not been shared equally. The changing There are signs of a 

needs of the labour market in favour of highly-skilled workers has led to large growing polarisation of 

differences in employment patterns for women (and to a lesser extent men) the labour market. 

from different socio-economic groups. Women with young children who have 
completed higher levels of educational attainment usually have at least twice 
the level of labour market participation as their counterparts with lower quali- 
fications, and they also are more likely to work full-time (see Figure 2.5). 

Unemployment rates are much higher among those with low educational 
attainment. There also have been sharp increases in the proportion of house- 
holds in which there is no employment income of any sort, with large 
economic and social implications for children (e.g., in the Czech Republic, the 
unemployment rate of the Romany minority is estimated at 90%). In fact, there 
has been a simultaneous increase in both workless and fully-employed house- 
holds in many countries, leading to a growing gap between the work-rich and 
the work-poor (Forster, 2000). In Europe, a child who lives in a household with 
no working adult is more than four times as likely to be growing up in poverty 
than a child in a household with at least one working adult (UNICEF, 2000). 

Even if low-skilled parents are working, they may not earn enough to support 
their families. Countries with greater income inequality - measured as the 
ratio of median earnings to bottom decile earnings - have a higher incidence 
of low-paid jobs. The incidence of low-pay has increased in Australia, the UK, 
and the US in line with the increases in earnings inequality in these countries 
(OECD, 1999a). 

These labour market changes have large implications for ECEC policy. Not 
only are more women with young children participating in the labour market, 
but they are involved in a range of employment types, including permanent 
full-time or part-time, as well as casual arrangements. Non-standard employ- 
ment, including self-employment and seasonal work, as well as atypical hours 
are becoming more common. The need to accommodate the range and com- 
plexity of parental working patterns has been a challenge for ECEC policy. In 
addition, the trend toward the lengthening of the average working week has 
far-reaching implications for the organisation (e.g., opening hours) of ECEC 
provision. At the same time, labour market variation and polarisation by socio- 
economic status is reflected in the trends in overall employment, full-time 
work and workless families. Services need to respond to the fact that parents 
of some children will endure short or long periods of unemployment, leading 
to resource constraints and other challenges. ECEC policy focused on working 
parents, in fact, may reinforce the increasing economic polarisation of families, 
with children of working and non-working parents having very different early 
childhood experiences. Finally, there is a need for the labour market to 
become more flexible in accommodating the needs of all parents and chil- 
dren, especially given that the more equitable sharing of family and 
household responsibilities between men and women is a goal in many OECD 

countries. 29 1 
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Figure 2.4. Employed men and women engaged in shift, night and Sunday work, 1997 



Employees engaged In shift work, percentages 




Employees engaged In night work, percentages 
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Source : EUROSTAT Labour Force Survey (1997). 
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Figure 2.5. Employment status of women with a child aged under 6 years by highest educational 

qualification, selected countries, 1997 (%) 




□ Part time □ Full time 



Educational qualifications: H= High; M= Medium; L= Low. 

Source: 1997 European Labour Force Survey data reported in Moss and Deven (1999). 



Parental leave policies 

Parental leave measures are an important part of ECEC systems in partic- 
ipating countries. With the exception of Australia 8 and the US, mandatory 
job-protected and paid maternity leave policies exist for working mothers in all 
the countries reviewed. Statutory, job-protected parental leave - equally avail- 
able to mothers or fathers and to adoptive as well as biological parents - 
exists in all 12 countries, though this leave is unpaid in a few countries (see 
Table 2.2). Such policies are acknowledged as an important contribution to 
providing care and education for infants and toddlers, and as a means of rec- 
onciling work and family responsibilities. 9 In many countries, maternal and 
parental leave schemes are considered as one of the cornerstones of equality 
for women. At the same time, opinion surveys in several countries show wide 
support, among men and women, for a less pronounced division of labour in 
the everyday lives of families with children. 

Parental leave policies seem to be acceptable to both employers and 
employees, and are developing in almost all countries. There is some cross- 
national variation in eligibility, length, flexibility, and benefit levels, and 
take-up. In European countries, leave policies range from conformity to the 



Parental leave is an 
important element of 
most ECEC systems . 



T here is variation in 
existing leave policies . 



8. In Australia paid maternity leave covers about 17% of working women. 

9. The extent to which the nature and availability of family leave policies affects the 
need and demand for ECEC provision will be explored in Section 3.1. 
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Table 2.2. Maternity, paternity and parental leave policies 
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